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Junta's slave and torture camps fail 


to break workers’ resistance 


VENEZUELA: 
and of Blood 
and Ol 


1. The Trade Unions 


é 


By Arnold Beichman 





OUBTLESS it is to the advantage 
D:: the anonymous, faceless 
Thing called the military junta of 
Venezuela that it lacks a single ruling 
head like Stalin, Peron, Franco or 
Salazar who can be caricatured into 
a Big Brother. The military tyrants 
who are pulverizing democracy and 
trade unionism in Venezuela have 
done it so colorlessly—no slogans, no 
ismo—that it seems like a calculated 
effort to stay out of the papers. After 
all, in our cameraphilic age, it is 
hard to do a picture story about a 
junta or, officially, Junta Militar del 
Gobierno. 

I say all this because there must 
be some explanation why for three 
years a small group of men, little 
known to the world, who assassinated 
their way to power and who have im- 
prisoned a nation of five million 
people, have received virtually no at- 
tention internationally except in the 
free trade-union press. It is astound- 
ing, in fact, that so little is known 
about a country which is the second 
greatest producer of petroleum in the 
world after the U.S. How much 
money has been spent on newspaper 
cable-tolls from Teheran in the past 
year and how familiar are the drawn 
features of Mossadegh! But nobody 
hears about Venezuela, land of blood 
and oil, and, 20 years hence, the 
probable supplier of 30 per cent of 
America’s projected iron ore needs. 

The Venezuelan people have a 
terrifying story to tell the world and 
it’s being told this week to the United 
Nations by the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions in a 
long, macabre memorandum whose 
details of torture and persecution re- 
semble the more gory pages of the 
Brown Book of the Hitler Terror and 
the chronicles of Stalin’s slave camps. 

This is a land which is proud that 
Bolivar was born in the capital city 
of Caracas. And it i$ also a country 
which was freed from a dictator, Gen- 
eral Gomez, just 17 years ago—but 


ARNOLD BEICHMAN has written for 
the New York Times and Post. He is 
currently a trade-union journalist. 
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only through his peaceful death. El 
Brujo (the Magician) he was called, 
and he was a fecund sadist whose 
legacy was 100 illegitimate children 
and torture techniques—his favorite 
was to hang his enemies by meat- 
hooks lodged in the throat—which 
the Thing that walks like a junta 
finds useful in Venezuela today. 

For a decade after Gomez’s death, 
this South American country did 
well. Democracy didn’t come easy, 
but there was hope. In 1945, the 
Communists tried an_ insurrection 
against the Accion Democratica party 
(AD) which failed. The only two 
honest elections in Venezuelan his- 
tory, in 1946 and 1947, resulted in 
overwhelming victories for the AD. 
And then in November 1948 it hap- 
pened—the Thing took over. The 
government of President Gallegos was 
overthrown, the AD illegalized and 
the trade-union movement smashed. 

Wherever there was a union hall, 
the police took up their posts. Books, 
files, finances, property were con- 
fiscated by decree of the junta. On 
May 3, 1950, an oil workers’ strike 
broke out. Reprisals were swift. Gas, 
water and electricity were cut off from 
the workers’ homes. The National 
Guard drove the workers out of their 
homes and requisitioned whatever 
food they had. Soldiers attempted at 
the point of bayonet and gun to force 
back to the oilfields. 
three years, May 
Day demonstrations—non-Commu- 


the men 
For the past 


nist—have been broken up and hun- 
dreds of workers jailed. Lawyers de- 
fending workers or unions have been 
arrested, barred from further prac- 
tice and told to get out of town. 
(Names and dates will be supplied to 
the American Bar Association on re- 
quest. ) 

In 1950, by the Government’s own 
figures, there were 387 so-called 
unions remaining from a high point 
in 1948, when the gunmen took over, 
of 1,053 unions. The International 
Labor Organization in 1949, after 
conducting a four-month on-the-spot 
investigation, established conclusively 


the fact that Venezuela was in 
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the grip of a totalitarian regime. 

Today, seek a labor leader and 
you ll find a jail victim. Any unionist 
who hasn’t knuckled under is in jail. 
The ICFTU memorandum to the 
UN Economic and Social Council, 
submitted by AFL Vice President 
Matthew Woll and Jacob Potofsky, 
Chairman of the CIO’s Latin Amer- 
ican Affairs Committee, 
that more than 3,000 unionists are 


estimated 


now in Venezuelan jails. 

The Venezuelan workers have been 
brave and defiant. In 1949, the Min- 
ister of Labor ordered new elections 
for union executive boards with the 





DR. CARLOS MORALES: EXILE 


proviso that no former official could 
be re-elected. Nevertheless, anti-junta 
workers were elected to the posts. 
The victors were arrested and, this 
time, the unions were really busted. 
Today, the president of the Vene- 
zuelan Confederation of Workers 
(CTV), Pedro B. Perez Salinas, is 
in jail and has been for two years, 
although no charges have been pre- 
ferred against him. So is Luis Tovar, 
President of the Petroleum Workers 
Federation, and other unfamiliar 
men—Jose Gonzales Navarro, Her- 
menegildo Borrome, Alcides Rondon, 
Jesus Amundarain and 
Castillo. 

Last November, 500 prisoners, the 


Gonzales 


majority of them workers, including 


the leader of the printers’ union, were 
removed to a devil’s island at the Rio 
Orinoco delta. In this hell-hole, there 
isn’t a single building for shelter. 
How many are still alive nobody 
knows. 

Columbus Day last year was bloody 
after the street demonstrations. Ar- 
rested labor leaders were tortured in 
the Caracas prisons and in the tor- 
ture chambers of the national se- 
curity police. A man you never heard 
of before, Salom Meza, one-time union 
president, had his arms dislocated 
and ear drums broken. Humberto 
Hernandez and Lucas Perez sat in- 
communicado for three months in a 
dark cell. The monotony of this sen- 
tence was occasionally alleviated by 
beatings and the “wet treatment”— 
buckets of icy water poured over 
them. 

Another group was beaten for ten 
days consecutively at National Guard 
headquarters and fed bread and 
water. Still others were kept com- 
pletely naked in solitary cells and, 
when they felt cold sitting on blocks 
of ice, were warmed by beatings and 
Armando Diaz, a 
shoe worker, was hung by his feet 


electric shocks. 


for two days and suffered bone frac- 
tures of the right foot. El Brujo 
would be proud of. his boys today 
for a special technique they’ve worked 
up—tortol—by which you tie ropes 
around the victim’s wrist tighter and 
tighter until he passes out. Lucky 
Julio Mieres, former farm workers’ 
leader, went out of his mind after the 
treatment. 

The Thing occasionally gets angry 
and blubbers that the democratic op- 
position is playing ball with the Com- 
munists. That isn’t true, because the 
Accion Democratica party and the 
CTV last November reaffirmed their 
opposition to Communism and Soviet 
imperialism. As a matter of fact, the 
Communists sleep well in Venezuela. 
After the 1948 coup d'état, the Reds 
openly backed the militarists. This 
overt support became embarrassing to 
the Thing and the Communist party 
was “dissolved,” but a splinter group 
known as the Black Communists still 
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exists and represents the junta’s claim 
to “leftist” support. 

The Black Communists don’t both- 
er the junta at all. They go about 
their business collecting signatures 
for Stalin’s “Peace Appeal” and de- 
nouncing the AD and its trade-union 
allies as “agents of Yankee imperial- 
ism.” Their “underground” paper, 
Venezuelan News, last September de- 
voted five of its eight pages to a 
bitter attack against the AD, which 
it accused of “getting ready to seize 
power in order to serve the interests 
of the warmonger oil barons.” The 
Reds even held a sixth national con- 
ference last spring at which it called 
upon its adherents to “fight without 
quarter” the anti-junta democratic 
movement. 

And on May 18, 1951, Radio Mos- 
cow applauded this decision and the 
pledge of “continued opposition to 
the Accion Democratica party and the 
Confederation of Labor.” 

All over South and Central Amer- 
ica, in this country and in Europe, 
the trade unions have again and 


again denounced the Venezuelan 
militarists. The ICFTU recognizes as 
an affiliate the Venezuelan trade 
unions-in-exile and will now press 
the fight in the UN as it did last year 
the fight against Soviet forced 
labor. The issue will again come up 
before the ILO governing body, 
whose credentials committee in June 
1950 denied admission to the putative 
worker delegate sent by the junta. 
But the silence of our own Govern- 
ment is becoming an embarrass- 
ment. Spokesmen of the other Amer- 
ican Republics have noted this 
silence. President Carlos Prio Socar- 
ras of Cuba said recently: “It is im- 
moral to attack the Communist 
dictatorships from Flushing Meadows 
or Paris if silence is maintained 
about the suffering of those who live 
under this American dictatorial re- 
gime. It is immoral and dangerous.” 
The Venezuelan junta could be 
overthrown with a good push. It is, 
reportedly, badly divided. Right now, 
it cannot agree on a date for the pro- 
posed national “elections” because its 


leaders cannot agree among them- 
selves on the man to be the “con- 
stitutional” president. The other day, 
I telephoned the Venezuelan consulate 
in New York to ask if a date had 
been finally set for the elections 
which have been talked about since 
last spring. A somber voice at the 
other end said no, that nobody had 
any idea when the “election” would 
be held. 

Big investments are headed for 
Venezuela from America. Bethlehem 
Steel is already there and US. Steel 


has just arrived. American oil com- 


panies are there. So is Dutch Shell. ° 


Venezuela is potentially one of the 
richest countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, but it needs capital and 
American good will. 

Cuba’s President said it well: “To 
keep up the fight against every form 
of dictatorship is the best way to pre- 
pare ourselves in time against the 
future danger of Communist penetra- 
tion.” 

How about the President of the 
United States saying it as well? 





The ruling Army clique faces a major 


2. The Military Junta 


By Valmore Rodrigues 


tke RECENT ARRIVAL at a Miami 
airport of Dr. Carlos Morales, 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Venezuela, focused public atten- 
tion on the state of affairs in a coun- 
try formerly one of the most stable 
in South America, but now under- 
going savage political repression and 
deep economic depression. Morales, 
a democratic leader of high integrity, 
suffered expulsion at the hands of 





VALMORE RODRIGUEZ, now an exile 
in the United States, was formerly 
President of the Venezuelan Senate. 


the same military junta which over- 
threw the constitutional regime of 
President Romulo Gallegos in 1948. 
The former Foreign Minister is one 
of a distinguished company of equally 
independently minded Venezuelans 
forced into exile by the junta or held 
in its prisons. 

Venezuela is the foremost oil ex- 
porter and the second-largest oil 
producer in the world after the United 
States. In 1951, estimated oil pro- 
duction reached the record figure of 
1,700,000 barrels daily. The oil com- 
panies, American and British, are the 
single most important source of na- 
tional revenue, accounting for about 


economic and political crisis 


75 per cent of the total. 

The Venezuelan national economy 
is built on oil. How the revenues from 
oil are used must determine the 
country’s economic destiny. The 
democratic regime, which the mili- 
tary junta destroyed, attempted to 
channel these oil-industry revenues 
into economic projects holding out 
the promise of a balanced economy. 
It introduced soil conservation and 
cooperative techniques, to increase 
domestic production of foodstuffs, 
and pursued similar policies in other 
economic areas. 

For three successive years now, the 
military junta has consumed the 
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fruits of the economic and social 
policies of the previous constitutional 
regime. What is the explanation of 
the present major economic crisis? 
There has been no falling off in oil 
revenues. But increasingly vast sums 
have been diverted by the military 
clique from productive economic ac- 
tivities. Millions are squandered on 
showy and_ useless armaments. 
Equally vast sums are spent on main- 
taining an army of secret agents and 
military police. Credits previously ex- 
tended to increase the production of 
foodstuffs have been restricted or cut 
off. Honest administration has given 
way to venality and corruption. Pub- 
lic-works contracts and Government 
purchases are arranged by Govern- 
ment officials who exact commissions 
of 30 per cent or more. Erosion and 
deforestation are ruining the «oun 
try’s limited fertile areas. 


REGIME INVENTS 'CONSPIRACY' 
This is the dark background of the 


military junta’s resort to increased 
repression in order to maintain its 
dictatorship. Following the  over- 
throw of President Romulo Gallegos, 
and the dissolution of all state legis- 
latures and the Supreme Court, the 
junta promised an eventual return to 
civil government and the restoration 
of civil liberties. The promises were 
never kept. The junta has, instead, 
kept Venezuela in a virtual state of 
siege. 

Last October, the junta “discover- 
ed” a sinister “conspiracy” inspired 
by the Accion Democratica in coop- 
eration with the Communists. (The 
Accion Democratica is actually the 
most anti-Communist group in the 
country.) As a result, the junta un- 
leashed a wave of official terror and 
imprisoned some 4,000 persons al- 
legedly implicated in the “plot.” 

The people reacted vigorously. 
There were a series of uprisings in 
many towns. The junta offered no 
proof of its charges. It has not re- 
vealed a single document which 
could compromise the Accion Demo- 
cratica. The “plot” was obviously an 
expedient which the military junta 
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Lr. Cot. Carlos Delgado Chalbaud (left), assassinated last year, was the junta’s head 
man. With him is Lt. Col. Paez, Minister of the Interior, who runs Venezuela’s Gestapo. 
Lt. Col. Jimenez, third man of the triumvirate, aspires to succeed Chalbaud as top dog. 


devised to rid itself of any political 
challenge. 

Dr. Morales had made the grave 
mistake of believing in the promises 
of the military group to hold elec- 
tions under the guarantee of civil 
rights. He proceeded, at last, to test 
the sincerity of these promises by 
organizing a National Democratic 
Bloc, a political body to participate 
in the elections composed of people 
who had not belonged to the two 
parties excluded by the junta: the 
Accion Democratica and the Com- 
The junta gave its legal 
sanction to the group over which Dr. 
Morales presided, but in fact there 
never was any intention of permitting 
it to function. The junta was well 
aware that in open elections Mr. 
Morales’s bloc could probably win 
three-quarters of the nation’s vote. 
Hence the fabricated “conspiracy” of 
October 12, which enabled the mili- 
tary clique to arrest the entire ex- 
ecutive of Dr. Morales’s group. No 
one was permitted to have a trial, 
and exile was imposed by executive 
decree. 

A member of the junta who played 
a considerable part in the events of 
October 12 was Col. Pérez Jiménez. 
Following the assassination of Col. 
Delgado Chalbaud, Jiménez made 
some efforts to seize power and take 


munists. 


over the Presidency. Outside pres- 
sure as well as his own vacillation 
combined to frustrate his plans. But 
he still nurses his presidential am- 
bitions and is urged on by his more 
aggressive supporters. It is widely 
known that a plan has been worked 
out to unseat the civilian puppet- 
President, Suares Flamerich, in or- 
der to enable Jiménez to present him- 
self at any forthcoming elections as 
the sole candidate. 


JIMENEZ HESITANT thee 


The plan is risky because most 
people in the country believe that 
Jiménez had a hand in Chalbaud’s 
assassination. One powerful group of 
army officers would particularly dis- 
approve of Jiménez as supreme head. 
The terrorist policy launched by the 
military government on October 12 
(Columbus Day) seemed made to 
order for Jiménez. Why did he hesi- 
tate? 

The answer seems to be that the 
junta cannot totally suppress the 
opposition. The people are watching 
for a chance to take advantage of 
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the junta’s internal weaknesses. 

Repression has taken forms with- 
out precedent in the history of the 
country. Of the 6,000 political prison- 
ers, 400- were recently deported to 
Sacu, an island at the mouth of the 
Orinoco, a notoriously unhealthful 
and uninhabitable region. A number 
of others were sent to El Dorado, a 
prison for hardened criminals in the 
Guayana jungle. A third group is be- 
ing dispatched to the Orchila Islands 
in the Caribbean, a quarantine cattle 
station. These concentration camps 
will shelter Senators and Congress- 
men, political and trade-union lead- 
ers. 


PRISONERS TORTURED 


Prisoners are subjected to barbar- 
ous and obscene tortures. Four Con- 
gressmen, Cesar Morales Carrero, 
Alberto Rangel, Luis 
August Dubuc and Octavio Lepage, 
have been held incommunicado for 
over two years. About 100 women, 


Domingo 


among them teachers, professors and 


students, have been forced to share 
quarters with prostitutes in Caracas 
and San Carlos jails. 

I have been asked by my North 
American friends whether United 
States oil companies had anything to 
do with the overthrow of the con- 
stitutional regime, and whether they 
find the military junta more to their 
liking. To disregard the fact that 
there has been a big change from the 
days of brutal colonialism, of the 
Big Stick and Dollar Diplomacy, 
would be manifestly unfair. The good- 
neighbor policy, the emphasis both 
on the democratic way of life and on 
hemispheric solidarity achieved im- 
portant changes in the relations of 
the Americas. 

The forces of financial imperialism 
must now work in more subtle ways, 
with due regard for the amenities of 
public relations. There is no question 
but that the present military govern- 
ment holds out greater advantages 
for profit to the oil companies. The 
reason is very simple: The military 


regime has suppressed the oil work- 
ers’ unions. There are no collective 
contracts and no labor representation 
to worry about. There is no legisla- 
tive control over economic negotia- 
tions in which the country has an in- 
terest. Lacking popular support, the 
authorities are completely at the 
mercy of the principal contributor to 
the national budget. The oil com- 
panies are, of course, aware of the 
risks they run in aiding the present 
regime. They are careful to refrain 
from expressing sympathy for the re- 
gime publicly. They do not want to 
leave themselves open to a repetition 
of events in Mexico and Iran. 

Meanwhile, the military junta has 
not the slightest possibility of achiev- 
ing stability or legitimacy. Venezuela 
remains a powder keg near a lighted 
match. Sooner or later, the growing 
forces of popular resistance will chal- 
lenge military despotism and replace 
the usurpers with a government 
based on social justice and civil lib- 
erties. 





INSCRIPTION 


CHALLENGE 


“Korea” Will Be Inscribed On Headstones Of Dead.—News- Man Challenges Robot to Chess Game.—Newspaper head- 


paper headline. 


One word is now inscribed upon the grave 

Of each who died, and by his dying gave 

All man can give for country and for cause. 

One word stands sentry where the snows and thaws 
And dust and mud in steady sequence mark 


The passing time above the timeless dark. 


Here lies an Englishman, here lies a Greek, 
The earth inherits here the not-so-meek. 
Here lies a Kansas lad, here lies a Turk, 

All one in death, all finished with their work. 
No trumpet sounds, no banner is unfurled, 


And yet one word gives promise of one world. 


line. 


Deep in a game will soon be seen, 


Across the board, man and machine. 


The man, with brain of blood and tissue, 
Against cold steel will test the issue; 
The soundless human mind will match 


The whirring wheel, the cog and catch. 


The dare is taken, die is tossed, 


And if by man the game is lost 


We may expect a match between 


The winner and a new machine ¢ 
While man will watch, his ego dented, 
The better brains his brain invented. a 


—Richard Armour 
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HE WORD “TELEVISION” means 

far-view, long-distance-seeing. I 
wish I could foresee what this magni- 
ficent new medium of communica- 
tion will be giving us even ten years 
or twenty years from now. 

There are nearly 15,000,000 tele- 
vision sets in this country. From my 
window in New York, I look out 
over a forest of antennae. The other 
day, I had occasion to visit the 
colored section of Wilmington. On 
a smaller scale, it is as bad as Har- 
lem; the people are just as poor and 
the houses as crowded and unsani- 
tary. But practically every one of 
them was crowned with the wires 
that pull down Milton Berle out of 
the air. Television surmounts every 
sort of segregation. Class lines and 
race lines fade before it. It gives us 
a degree of national unity which 
was never furnished by journalism. 
And soon—it is rumored—we shall 
have international programs. 

Mechanically, this new service is 
practically perfect. The charms of 
color have been postponed for a 
time, but what we have now is good 
enough. When I sit in my living- 
room and watch a football game in 
Los Angeles or see and hear Win- 
ston Churchill addressing Congress, 
I feel that I am peering into a new 
era. Soon we shall be looking in the 
same instantaneous and intimate fash- 
ion at the people of Asia and Africa. 
The possibilities of this thing are 
overpowering. We shall have the 
world face to face. It should lead to 
better understanding; whether it will, 
no man can tell. 

The ultimate effect will depend on 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Vision 
Of Television 


our intelligence and good sense. So 
far, we have done only moderately 
well in the use of this magic new 
instrument. I am constantly amazed 
at the wide variation in program 
fare between the best and the worst. 
But I try to remember that a popu- 
lar medium of this sort must be run 
for the benefit of all viewers—in 
particular, to suit the blessed aver- 
age man, the—theoretically—simple- 
minded majority. But, precisely in 
the interest of the majority, I think 
it is important that we have some 
sharp discussion just at this time. 
These are the formative years. The 
pattern of TV has not yet hardened. 
The broadcasting companies and the 
Federal Commis- 
sion are still in an experimental 
mood. This is the time to let the 
world know what we want. 

I hope that we can keep the way 
open for variety and competition. 
All right. We will agree that the 
broadcasting companies have made 
the investments and done the experi- 


Communications 


menting. So now they have some 
They 
stand near the top of the hucksters 
of advertising. Their incomes from 
this source are enormous. The serv- 
ice which they render ranges from 
top-notch to terrible. It can be made 
so much better than it is now that 
soon we shall look back on this as 
a time of crude beginnings. 

But having got there first with 
the most money, the broadcasting 
corporations have no need of all the 
channels. They can carry on as they 
do now and still leave plenty of facil- 
ities for other people and other ideas. 


valuable pieces of property. 


Even the bitterest enemies of educa- 
tional radio have acknowledged that 
some universities, Wisconsin and 
Ohio State, for example, have done 
well with radio. Then why should 
they not do equally well with tele- 
vision? Think what exciting exhibits 
a college of engineering or a college 
of agriculture could put on. They 
could make a lot of our present 
shows look pretty sick and sorry. 
The state of New York is asking for 
channels to key in with the educa- 
tional system. Why not? Who has a 
better right to the airwaves? 

And there is no reason why we 
should not allow a privately financed 
corporation to experiment with sub- 
scription television. That is the 
method that works up in Canada. The 
Skiatron Electronics and Television 
Corporation is ready to make the 
trial as soon as it gets the green 
light from the FCC. Its managers 
feel sure that they could sign up 
100,000 paying customers in the New 
York area. That many viewers pay- 
ing a small sum per month could 
pay for a fine set of programs. 

The effect of non-commercial pro- 
grams on the openly commercial 
ones would be all to the good. Com- 
petition by programs without adver- 
tising would have a restricting effect 
on the advertising men’s master- 
pieces. They say that the imaginative 
outbursts now devoted to tobacco, 
automobiles and soap occupy 10 per 
cent of all television time. It seems 
to me that they take up a lot more 
than that. 

I don’t object to advertising as a 
matter of principle. It can -be in- 
formative and useful. But what we 
get from most of the sponsors is 
silly, disgusting, insulting. It is cal- 
culated to drive customers away. 
Some of my friends make a point 
never to patronize a company that 
boosts its product over the radio or 
television. The smiling girls and the 
drooling men who repeat the care- 
fully calculated slogans for us cast 
a blight over the most expensive and 
attractive programs. There must be 
some way of escape. 
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By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Middle Eastern Correspondent 


A Communist-Fascist alliance in the 


Middle East is believed by one observer 


to have been the force 


Behind 


Kgyptian Riots 


JERUSALEM 
N JANUARY 26 in Cairo a man 
stra Ahmed Hussein was 
arrested and charged with “top re- 
sponsibility” for the anti-British riots 
which had raged in the city for more 
than two days. Other reports men- 
tioned that the riots were the work of 
the “Socialist party of Egypt.” There 
is no contradiction between these two 
assertions, for Ahmed Hussein is the 
leader and founder of the Egyptian 
Socialist party, and it is not unlikely 
that it played a key role in instigat- 
ing the violence. Nor that, behind this 
“Socialist” party, was the long arm 
of the Kremlin. 
Ahmed Hussein’s “Socialist party” 
is socialist in name only. Until a 
few months ago, it was known as Misr 
El Fatat, or Young Egypt party, and 
was notorious for its pro-Nazi, ter- 
rorist leanings. Ahmed Hussein is, 
in fact, recognized as the founder of 
Egyptian Fascism. In addition, Hus- 
sein is a prominent member of the 


Middle East Peace Council, a Com- 
munist front. 

Communist activity in Egypt is 
well heeled. It is an open secret that 
the leftist Wafdist sheet, El Gumhur 
el Misri (Egyptian Masses), is pub- 
lished thanks solely to Communist 
financing. El Gumhur recently offered 
a £1,000 reward for the head of 
General Sir John Erskine, British 
Commander in the Suez Canal Zone. 
Besides having such connections in- 
side Egypt’s largest party, which up 
till the rioting had ruled the country 
since 1950, the Communists have 
maintained intimate relations with 
the extreme rightist Moslem Brother- 
hood ever since Communist and 
Brotherhood leaders were interned 
together in the concentration camp at 
Tur in 1949. Afterward, the Com- 
munists instructed their adherents to 
join the Brotherhood’s “liberation 
battalions.” 

It is this tie between Communism 
and Middle Eastern Fascism which, 


in all likelihood, lies at the bottom 
of the Cairo rioting and which makes 
the general situation in the Middle 
East highly explosive. 

The central figure in the Commu- 
nist-Fascist Middle Eastern alliance 
is the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj 
Amin el Husseini. Haj Amin, who 
has been many things in the course 
of his long and remarkable political 
career, cannot be said ever to have 
been remotely liberal in outlook. A 
close wartime friend and collaborator 
of Hitler’s, the ex-Mufti has usually 
been identified with stark reaction. 
Nevertheless, he is also a Communist 
favorite. 

As far back as 1928, when Haj 
Amin convened the Seventh Arab 
National Congress in Jerusalem and 
later in the year the Pan-Islamic 
Congress, he received the formal 
benediction of the Communist Inter- 
national. During the riots of 1929 
and 1936, directed at the young 
Zionist settlements in Palestine, he 
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was being advised by two. men who 
were Communist liaison officers: 
Fouad Naser (“Abu Haled’”) and 
Nimr Oda. When World War II 
broke out, Haj Amin fled to Berlin 
and lived there for the duration; he 
was never, at any time in the course 
of the Kremlin’s “patriotic” war 
against Nazism, attacked by Moscow. 

Last year, the Soviets violently 
condemned a Pan-Islamic meeting in 
Karachi, Pakistan, but the chairman 
of it—who was none other than the 
ex-Mufti—was mentioned. 
Later, it was reliably reported that 
contact had been established between 
Haj Amin and the Pakistani Commu- 
nist party. It can be safely assumed 
that Moscow was not unhappy when 
Pakistan’s anti-Communist 
Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan, was 
murdered by the type of Moslem fan- 
atic that is usually associated with 
Haj Amin. 

The history of Haj Amin’s Com- 
munist lieutenants, Naser and Oda, 
is interesting. Naser was arrested in 
Palestine by the British in 1938, but 
escaped with Oda to Iraq and in 
1941 participated with the ex-Mufti 
in the pro-Nazi Rashid Ali revolt. He 
was again arrested, this time in Bag- 
dad; Oda fled via a German plane 
and became a radio announcer in 
Nazi-occupied Athens. In August 
1951, Naser was appointed Secretary 
General of the Communist party of 
Jordan. Oda became head of the fel- 
low-traveling “Arab League of Na- 
tional Liberation,” but was expelled 
for boasting publicly that his war- 
time pro-Nazi activities had been or- 
dered by the “highest” Communist 
authority. 

Another one of Haj Amin’s top 
lieutenants has the chief 
apostle of Communism in the Levant. 
He is Dr. M. Doualibi, President of 
the Syrian Chamber of Deputies and 
former political secretary of Haj 
Amin. Doualibi is also an important 
officer of the Middle East Peace 
Council—the Communist front to 
which the Egyptian Fascist impli- 
cated in the Cairo rioting, Ahmed 
Hussein, belongs. 
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Fundamentally, the Communist 
line in the Middle East has not 
changed since 1920, when the Baku 
Conference and the Third Congress 
of the Comintern laid the basis for 
Soviet penetration of the Middle 
East. The theory then enunciated— 
and still in force—was that the na- 
tional bourgeoisie in most imperial- 
ist-dominated countries is split into 
a revolutionary and a moderate wing, 
and that the Communists must enter 
into an alliance with the revolution- 
aries (read: extremists) in order to 
lead the masses in the fight against 
imperialism. The tactical coalition 
between Communists and Fascists in 
the Middle East today is based upon 
this formula. 

In the 1930s, the Communists de- 
viated from the Third Congress dic- 
tum by supporting only leftist and 
liberal groups, such as the Indian 
Congress Socialists and the left wings 


of the Egyptian Wafd party and the 


Palestine Istiqlal party. But the 
Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939 ended all 
that. Ever since, Middle Eastern 


Communism has been allied with the 
most rabid chauvinists and reaction- 
aries in the region. 

Most of the Arab leaders who favor 
playing ball with the Communists 
know little, if anything, about Com- 
munism, and what they know is 
hardly to their taste. Essentially, 
they regard Soviet Communism as 
another form of imperialism that can 
be played off against the West. What 
they do not realize, however, is that 
the initiative has passed slowly but 
surely to Communism: Most of the 
anti-imperialist demonstrations, from 
Cairo to Teheran, are nowadays or- 
ganized by Communists. 

The Communists are the only 
Middle Eastern party with access to 
large sums of money, and these they 
disburse (as in the case of the 
Egyptian paper noted above) to great 
effect. Communist membership is 
small but concentrated in strategic 
positions (universities, communica- 
tions, major parties, etc.) and, in 
view of the lack of efficient rival or- 
ganizations, exerts an influence out 





of all proportion to its numbers. 

If this is a true picture of Middle 
Eastern Communism, one might well 
ask why there has not been more 
trouble than we have had. The an- 
swer is that Communism here may be 
a lusty phenomenon but also possesses 
serious weaknesses. The first is that 
it is utterly dependent upon foreign 
direction, and Moscow is not yet clear 
whether it wants to see the “Chinese 
solution” applied or “people’s democ- 
racies” created. Further, the genera- 
tion of Middle East Communists 
which was trained in Moscow has 
given way to a locally nurtured lead- 
ership which, being shot through 
with nationalism, is not trusted by 
the Kremlin. Finally, the Arab Com- 
munist leaders are rarely of prole- 
tarian origin, and this is a serious 
defect in a region where the masses 
live in total squalor. The Syrian and 
Egyptian Politburos, for example, 
are dominated by bankers, absentee 
landlords and _ industrialists. 
this it is evident that the upsurge 
of Communism in the Middle East is 
not a direct result of the undoubted 
need for social and economic reform. 

Nationalism, not “socialism,” is 
the decisive issue. The Communists 
have taken cognizance of this fact 
and have, therefore, deliberately soft- 
pedaled socialist demands. The re- 
sulting alliance with the Right is 
sometimes embarrassing, but gener- 
ally serves well the aims of Moscow. 
The latter has, for the time being, 
assigned only limited tasks to its 
Middle Eastern arm: to generally 
strengthen its position, to pressure 
each country to stay neutral in the 
cold war or be mildly, pro-Soviet 
wherever possible, to intensify the 
“anti-imperialist fight.” Under no cir- 
cumstances is Middle Eastern Com- 
munism, according to Moscow, to in- 
dulge in “leftist deviations”—that is, 
try its hand at revolution. Strategic- 
ally, then, Communism in the Middle 
East—as it showed itself most re- 
cently to be in Egypt—is a fifth 
column that is not supposed to 
march until the other four columns 
are on the way. 
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Should We Send 





ROTESTANT LEADERS, with so- 
Dp prano protestations of virtue and 
shock, have recoiled from the Presi- 
dent’s attempted appointment of an 
ambassador to the Vatican. Yet, their 
charge that the Administration is at- 
tempting to scale the wall separating 
Church from State is peculiar, in- 
deed; for it is made by ministers who 
are themselves still breathing hard 
from lobbying activities for more 
stringent enforcement of Sunday Sab- 
bath laws and for the inclusion of 
Religion in school curricula! 

Liberals, too, have angrily chorused 
their displeasure with the abortive 
appointment. 

Both these groups, in their re- 
action to Catholicism, remind one of 
the high-school biology-class experi- 
ment with conditioned reflexes. First, 
a dog is whipped by individual X. 
Then, he is approached by Y dressed 
in X’s clothing. Smelling X’s clothes, 
the dog begins to whimper before Y 
can so much as say, “Here, Rover.” 

Protestants who third- and fourth- 
handedly recall the persecution of 
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By Nathan ‘Pechunser 


Appointment of an ambassador to a church 


would be neither unconstitutional nor a violation 


of the principle of church-state separation 





President Truman’s announcement that he would not retreat from his 
decision to appoint an ambassador to the Vatican has renewed nation- 
wide debate on the issue among both political and religious elements. 
Tue New Leaner, in an effort to present both sides as objectively 
as possible so that Americans may make up their minds dispassion- 
ately, offers the pros and cons by two men who have thought deeply 
and seriously on the matter. Nathan Perlmutter, who favors sending 
an ambassador to the Vatican, may be remembered as the author 
of an excellent article on the New Mexico school-church case (THE 
New Leaver, October 8, 1951). The Reverend Donald Harrington, 
who takes the negative, is the successor to the famed John Haynes 
Holmes as minister of the Community Church in New York City. 





their forebears in _near-theocratic 
Catholic countries are behaving like 
Rover. So are liberals who have 
digested the lessons of the Inquisi- 
tion, and recall the role of the 
Catholic Church in the Spanish Civil 
War. The President’s proposal for an 
ambassador to the Vatican excites a 
passion in them akin to that of the 
dog upon smelling X’s clothes. But 
they realize that the fear of things 
removed and only recalled is not an 
adequate argument in dealing with a 
current issue. So, unlike the inarticu- 


late dog, both Protestants and lib- 
erals have put forth an array of rea- 
sons—constitutional, speculative, and 
so on—why we ought to be leery of 
diplomatic representation in the 
Vatican. 

As with all special pleaders, these 
reasons are couched in popular and 
acceptable generalities: 

1. The appointment of an ambas- 
sador to a church is unconstitutional, 

The Constitution simply states: 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion.” No- 
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HE ARGUMENTS for sending an 
to the 
Vatican are so flimsy, and _ those 
against such an action so persuasive, 
that it is difficult to understand why 
the matter is being pressed with such 
determination by the President and 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Al- 
ready the bitterness and _ ill-feeling 
aroused in this country have offset 
any good that could conceivably 
eventuate. Yet this issue seems likely 


= - 
American ambassador 


to be fought to a bitter end regard- 
less of the damage to the relations be- 
tween our various religious groups 
that may result. This is to be re- 
gretted by every American sincerely 
interested in harmony and friendly 
relations between American faiths. 
The reasons generally advanced 
for this ambassadorship are three- 
fold: (1) The Vatican is a state, 
and therefore should be sent an am- 
bassador like other states. (2) We 
should establish formal diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican because it 
is an ideal “listening post” with con- 
tacts in many countries, especially 
behind the Iron Curtain, and we 
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Wa 


By Donald Harrington 


President Truman's action would infringe on historic 


American principles, incite interfaith bitterness, 


and create difficulties for Roman Catholics 


could thus gain access to a unique 
source of information. Further, it 
would make possible closer coopera- 
tion in the fight against world Com- 
munism. (3) We should establish 
this relationship because other na- 
tions have done so, and we formerly 
did ourselves. 

These three arguments are easily 
demolished: 

1. The “State of Vatican City,” 
except to Catholics, has no signifi- 
cance whatsoever as a state. It com- 
prises an area of one-sixth of a single 
mile of territory and 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. It has no civil courts or ad- 
ministration apart from ecclesiastical 
authority. Its sole interest is in the 
government and upbuilding of the 
Roman Catholic Church and _ influ- 
ence. The best test of whether an 
ambassador should be sent to the 
“State of Vatican City” is to ask if 
one would be proposed if this area 
were not the seat of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Obviously, the an- 
swer is “No.” There is the further 
question of whether it is possible to 
separate the Holy See from Vatican 


City. Cardinal himself 


seemed unable to do this when he 


Spellman 


acclaimed the President’s nomination 
of General Mark Clark with the 
words: “I am pleased at the action 
of President Truman in appointing 
an ambassador to the Holy See.” 

2. Let us grant that the Vatican 
has splendid contacts in many coun- 
tries, including those behind the 
Iron Curtain, and thus is a valuable 
listening post. Let us grant further 
that Pius XII is a saintly and ex- 
traordinarily _ well-informed 
And, of course, cooperation with the 
Vatican is desirable in the fight 
against world Communism. But do 
the proponents of sending an am- 
bassador contend that the Vatican 
is unwilling to share its special in- 
formation with us and cooperate in 
the anti-Communist struggle except 
at the price of formal recognition by 
the Government of the United States? 
If so, the price is too high, and the 
action unworthy. If both parties de- 
sire to pool information and work 
together, they can do so very easily 
through the office of the U. S. Am- 
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where, explicitly or as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, is there a pro- 
hibition against diplomatic relations 
with the fountainhead of a church. In 
fact, we have long had diplomatic 
emissaries in Moslem countries, the 
temporal rulers of which are also the 
established church. 
Further, in this instance, not Con- 
gress but the President is acting. The 
latter’s authority to appoint an am- 
bassador is supported by no less a 
proponent of separation between 
Church and State than Thomas Jef- 


ferson, who wrote: “The transaction 


heads of the 


of business with foreign nations is 
Executive altogether.” 

In connection with this constitu- 
tional argument, it is interesting to 
note the liberals’ current contention 
that the Vatican is a church, pure 
and simple. When the politics of the 
Vatican and that of democratic na- 
tions conflicted, as during the Span- 
ish Civil War, liberals insisted that 
we face the fact of the Vatican’s ma- 
terialistically-inspired alliance with 
Then, as on other occa- 
sions, they 


Fascism. 
proceeded from the 
premise that the Church was not all 
Holy See and pomp, but was deeply 
immersed in Machiavellianism and 
in politics. 

Today, however, for expediency’s 
sake, liberals label the Church as 
just that, a church, and nothing 
more. Thus, they reject a golden 
opportunity to establish a precedent 

through the appointment of an am- 
bassador—whereby the temporal per- 
sonality of the Church can be off- 
cially recognized, so that our Gov- 
ernment, freed of artificial restraints, 
can take the Vatican to task diplo- 
matically whenever she frustrates our 
democratic interests. 

2. Though not unconstitutional, 
the appointment endangers the prin- 
ciple of Church-State separation. 

Some thirty-seven nations, a num- 
ber of which vaunt their separation 
of Church and State as a cherished 
badge of enlightenment, have diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican. 
France, a strongly “Catholic” nation 
and in many respects far more sub- 
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ject to Catholic domination than the 
United States, has been able to main- 
tain its civil chastity despite diplo- 
matic intercourse with the Vatican. 

The United States has had ambas- 
sadors in Spain without any notice- 
able domestic tendency toward cleri- 
cal Fascism, and we have had am- 
bassadors in the Soviet Union with- 
out succumbing to the wiles of Stalin- 
ism. It is common knowledge that 
our recognition of foreign govern- 
ments does not imply any approval of 
their principles or intention of emu- 
lating their practices. Why, then, is 
recognition of the Vatican a longer 
gamble than recognition of the no 
less dynamic Fascist and Communist 
nations? 

Most likely, the arguments I have 
expressed in support of the Presi- 
dent’s action were not the ones which 
prompted it. The professional Cath- 
olics now bandwagoning with the 
President seem to prefer “bribe” 
arguments such as: “Dispatching an 
ambassador to the Vatican will make 


available to us sources of informa- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain.” (This 
is a promise which is at odds with 
ethical responsibility and which, at 
the same time, unwittingly aids Com- 
munist propaganda to the effect that 
members of Roman Catholic orders 
are “Western spies.”) 

The point is that the importance of 
my arguments does not lie in the 
particular issue to which they are 
currently applied. Whether or not 
political dictates permit the President 
to send an ambassador to the Pope 
is not really a crucial question of 
cold-war strategy. What is important 
is the robot-like rigidity of current 
liberal reflexes. The enemies of our 
fathers are, just as among the Hat- 
fields and McCoys, our enemies. We 
see Catholicism through the eyes of 
Voltaire rather than through current 
encyclicals on social justice. 

We, the unprejudiced, have become 
so prejudiced that, obsessed with the 
Catholic tree, we would sacrifice the 
liberal forest. 
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INSIDE FRANCO SPAIN 


1. The Three Pillars of Monopoly 
2. Is the Franco Regime Stable? 
3. Shouid the U. S. Aid Franco? 


By Robert J. Alexander 


Assistant Professor of Economics at Rutgers University; 
recently returned from a three-month trip to Franco Spain 


as a member of the Economic Survey Mission of the ECA. 
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bassador to Italy, who is resident in 
Rome and easily accessible to the 
Vatican. 

3. The fact that other countries 
may give the Roman Catholic Church 
preferential status is no valid reason 
why this country should. The Amer- 
ican tradition of separation of Church 
and State has so far served to protect 
all religious groups, including Ro- 
man Catholics, from encroachments 
by the State and from prosecution 
in any form. It should not be aban- 
doned now simply because other 
countries do not practice this prin- 
ciple. Further, while it is true that 
in 1848 a U.S. chargé d affaires was 
accredited to the Papal States with 
instructions to deal exclusively with 
civil and commercial matters, it is 
also true that that state comprised at 
the time a territory of 16,000 square 
miles and a population of 3 million 
inhabitants. Yet, even this degree of 
recognition was discontinued in 1867 
in favor of a reaffirmation of the his- 
toric principle of Church-State sep- 
aration. 

Instead of favoring this ambassa- 
dorship, American Catholics should 
be up in arms and writing their Con- 
gressmen in opposition to it, for it 
threatens serious embarrassment to 
them as well as upsetting their fellow 
countrymen. First, and most import- 
ant, it is unconstitutional. The first 
clause in the First Amendment to 
the U. S. Constitution reads: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion.” As long 
ago as 1878, the Supreme Court 
unanimously affirmed that the First 
Amendment was intended to erect 
“a wall of separation between Church 
and State.” In the Everson v. Board 
of Education case in 1947, the 
Supreme Court said: 


“The ‘establishment of religion’ 
clause in the First Amendment 
means at least this: Neither a 
state nor the Federal Government 

. can pass laws which aid one 
religion, aid all religions, or pre- 
fer one religion over another. 

“. . . No tax in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to 
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support any religious activities or 
institutions, whatever they may be 
called or whatever form they may 
adopt to teach or practice religion. 
Neither a state nor the Fed- 
eral Government can, openly or 
secretly, participate in the affairs 
of any religious organizations or 
groups and vice versa. In the 
words of Jefferson, the clause 
against establishment of religion 
by law was intended to erect ‘a 
wall of separation between Church 
and State.’ ” 


It seems rather obvious that this 
ambassadorship would, at the very 
least, prefer one religion over an- 
other, involve the use of tax funds 
in providing an intangible but real 
prestige for a single religious organ- 
ization, and involve the United States 
in the affairs of a religious organiza- 
tion and that organization in the 
affairs of the United States. It is 
therefore clearly unconstitutional, 
and a basic infringement on the prin- 
ciple of Church-State separation. 

Secondly, many sincere Catholics 
and Protestants, remembering past 
prejudices and deplorable discrim- 
inations, have been working for 
friendly and harmonious relations 
between religious groups in_ the 
United States. Nothing can more 
quickly wreck the good work ac- 
complished and plunge us again into 
a period of religious tension and hate 
than for the feeling to get abroad 
that one group desires 
special advantages and preferential 
treatment United States 
Government, and is prepared to throw 
its political weight around to obtain 
it. It is theoretically possible for a 
contest on this issue to be fought be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants in 
good spirit and sportsmanship. But, 
as realists, we must face the fact that 
we risk bitterness and resentments 
that may, in the end, wash away all 
the good feeling we have built up in 
the last two decades of careful and 
patient effort. I would ask my 
Catholic friends if this ambassador- 
ship is really worth the risk. 

Lastly, there is the serious legal 
problem that, if the Vatican is to be 


religious 


from the 





officially recognized by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment as a foreign state and the 
Pope as its reigning ruler, the Bish- 
ops and Archbishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States 
will be placed in an impossible posi- 
tion as American citizens. They will 
all have sworn the following oath of 
allegiance to a foreign ruler: 


“T will be faithful and obedient 

. .. to our Lord the Pope and to 

his canonically elected successors. 

. . . I will help them to hold and 

defend against all [italics mine— 

D.H.] the Roman pontificate and 

the sovereign rights of St. Peter. 

. . . The rights, honors, privileges 

and authority of the Roman 

Church of our Lord the Pope, and 

of his successors as aforesaid, I 

will take care to preserve, defend, 

increase and forward.” 

I do not believe for a single in- 
stant that any Roman Catholic Bish- 
op or Archbishop would be disloyal 
to the United States, or that there 
is any real problem from the prac- 
tical point of view. But if the Vatican 
is legally recognized by the United 
States Government as a foreign 
“state” and the Pope as its ruler, all 
who have pledged such allegiance 
would, I suspect, be subject to the 
registration requirements and penal- 
ties of the Foreign Agents Act, for 
such they would legally be. All Amer- 
ican Cardinals who participated in 
electing this foreign ruler would be 
subject to the loss of their American 
citizenship, which is automatically 
forfeited by all persons who vote in 
governmental elections in any foreign 
state. 

For these reasons—maintenance of 
the historic American principle of 
Church-State separation, prevention 
of widespread bitterness and ill-will 
between the faiths, 
Protestants and Jews against un- 
equal treatment and Roman Catholics 
against legal embarrassment—I wish 
that Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
might join in urging upon the Presi- 
dent that the proposal for sending an 
“Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the State of Vati- 
can City” be forthwith abandoned. 
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HAT WILL American foreign 
Wi irri: be a year from today, 
in the event the Republicans win next 
fall’s election? As one of the two 
major parties, the GOP is presum- 
ably united by certain basic political 
concepts; virtually every one of its 
prominent leaders has recently stated 
his views on international affairs. 
What is the common denominator 
linking such men as Herbert Hoover, 
Robert Taft, Dwight Eisenhower and 
Douglas MacArthur? 

Hoover rejects the Truman policy 
of “containment,” advocating with- 
drawal of U. S. forces from abroad 
and a considerable overall reduction 
of the Army. Without saying it in 
so many words, he clearly envisages 
a slackening off in cold-war tension; 
he cites eight “reasons” provided 
him by friends in Europe to indicate 
that there is little risk of a “Russian 
invasion in the near future.” On the 
basis of these assumptions, he ad- 
vises this country to concentrate on 
air and sea power and to consider 
“the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere as the first national purpose 
of this Republic.” 

Taft does not go quite so far as 
Hoover, but he goes far enough. The 
senior Senator from Ohio, it will 
be recalled, voted against the At- 
lantic Pact, described our interven- 
tion in Korea as “utterly useless,” 
and attempted on several occasions 
to cut foreign-aid appropriations. To- 
day, he says, he is “in favor of carry- 
ing out the Atlantic Pact commit- 
ments,” but opposes dispatching 
more than a negligible six divisions 
to Europe. In principle, he concurs 
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with Hoover in holding that “in time 
of peace we should not commit Amer- 
ican troops to Continental soil.” He 
does not believe that Germany can 
be defended east of the Rhine, so 
that, logically, he must be opposed 
to the creation of a German military 
force. 

The most significant statement Taft 
has made is one drawn from the 
standard doctrine of the pro-appease- 
ment school in this country: We 
must not “lead Russia to believe that 
an attack is contemplated.” This is 
scarcely more than an apologetic re- 
joinder to the constant Soviet charge 
of “American warmongering.” 

In sharp contrast to the Hoover- 
Taft policy, General MacArthur has 
advocated strengthening of American 
forces abroad and a bold course of 
resistance, not only in Korea but in 
the skies over Manchuria as well. He 
recommends a courageous initiative 
and a show of American force which 
is worlds removed from the Hoover- 
Taft prescription for reducing the 
“risk of war.” 

General Eisenhower has not yet 
had the chance to announce his poli- 
tical program, but there is no doubt 
that, in outlook and in policies, he 
will shun any isolationism or ap- 
peasement of Stalin. Leader of the 
armed forces of the North Atlantic 
community and forger of the pro- 
jected European army, he will cer- 
tainly seek to augment American 
power abroad, increase American aid 
to our allies, and meet every case of 
Soviet aggression with bold resis- 
tance. 

“Americans, go home!” is the slo- 


gan endlessly repeated in the Euro- 
pean Communist press, scribbled on 
walls, shouted at meetings and broad- 
cast from Moscow and the satellite 
capitals. Taft and Hoover, in ef- 
fect, would have us bow to this de- 
mand. “Americans, come to our 
aid!” implore the nations groaning 
under Soviet occupation and those 
threatened by further Soviet aggres- 
sion. It is Eisenhower and Mac- 
Arthur who would have us respond 
to that plea. 

High taxes, swollen budgets and 
the threat of inflation play a major 
role in Republican campaign strat- 
egy. The party’s isolationist wing 
may be sincere in its pledge to reduce 
expenses and cut taxes; but a Repub- 
lican administration, forced to carry 
on this country’s role as leader of 
the free world’s resistance to Com- 
munist expansion, will find it every 
bit as difficult to economize as have 
the Democrats. 

In spite of the confusion and dis- 
sension reigning within the party, 
the Republicans are likely to win 
next fall. There is universal disgust 
over the bribery and corruption in 
Washington revealed in the last few 
years—years which have also wit- 
nessed the Hiss and Coplon cases, 
and numerous other revelations of 
disloyalty in Government, together 
with the loss of China and the Com- 
munist assault in Korea. 

Not unreasonably, the Truman 
Administration is being held respon- 
sible for these monumental blunders 
and failures, which under a European 
parliamentary system would have led 
to the resignation of the Government. 
The forthcoming Presidential elec- 
tion will provide an opportunity to 
resolve an issue which cannot be 
settled in this country by the Euro- 
pean method. 

What will come after the election, 
however, and what direction Amer- 
ican foreign policy will take, re- 
mains—as Winston Churchill once 
expressed it, referring to the foreign 
policy of another great power—“a 
riddle wrapped in a mystery inside 
an enigma.” 
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crime and blunder of the first magni- 
tude. This is one obvious cause of 
the lack of men of top political stat- 
ure among Soviet émigrés today. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ERHAPS the most disastrous 

blunder we can make in waging 
the cold war against international 
Communism is to think in terms of 
old-fashioned wars between national 
states. In such wars, the allegiance 
of the people on each side to their 
national government could be taken 
for granted. Treason was rare. 

A Communist regime, however, by 
its very nature as a perpetual dic- 
tatorship established and maintained 
by a combination of terror and prop- 
aganda, has no claim on the loyalty 
of its subjects. Indeed, such a re- 
gime is an agency for waging a cruel 
and _ ultimate 
“liquidation” against substantial 
groups of its own population. There 
is every reason to believe that large 
numbers of Russians, Ukrainians, 
Caucasians, Poles, Hungarians, Bul- 
garians, Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians, 
East Germans, Chinese and North 
Koreans hate Communism far more 
bitterly than the average American. 
At the same time, there is a Com- 


war of oppression 


munist fifth column, large or small, 
in almost every free country. 

What we are involved in today, 
then, is not so much national power 
competition (although some elements 
of nationalism enter into the situa- 
tion) as a global civil war. The fatal 
fallacy in Roosevelt’s and, to a lesser 
degree, Churchill’s thinking during 
the last war was to believe that the 
Soviet Union would be satisfied with 
achieving limited national ambitions 
—a “strategic” frontier on the Bug 
and Carpathians, a warm-water port 
at Dairen, etc. 

But such nationalist gains, which 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Waging Global 
Civil War 


might have satiated an old-fashioned 
imperialist Russian government, were 
to Stalin mere stepping stones toward 
the realization of an infinitely more 
grandiose scheme: the subversion of 
all non-Communist states in Europe 
and Asia. The veteran Socialist who 
was the last legitimate Prime Min- 
ister of Poland, Tomasz Arciszewski, 
saw the true nature of Soviet ambi- 
tions far more clearly than the men 
who thought appeasing Stalin at 
Yalta would bring lasting peace. 
“Remember,” said Arciszewski 
as I was leaving him after a long 
talk in London in 1946, “so long 
as one free country is left, the 
men in the Kremlin will never 
feel safe. No matter how peaceful 
its desires and its policy may be, 
they will never be satisfied until 
they bring it down, by intrigue or 
force, or a combination of both.” 

The events of the last five years 
have furnished striking confirmation 
of Arciszewski’s words. By this time, 
the impossibility of concluding any- 
thing like a true peace with the 
Kremlin and 
come clear to all but a dwindling 
minority of unteaclable fellow-travel- 
ers and utopian dreamers. 

But obsolete habits of thinking 
die slowly. One excellent political 
opportunity after another has been 
missed because of an ostrich-like un- 
willingness to believe that Lenin and 
Stalin meant it when they repeatedly 


its satellites has _ be- 


proclaimed international civil war 
culminating in world revolution as 
their supreme goal. 

The handing back of General An- 
drei Vlasov and many other anti- 
Soviet Russians to execution was a 


In the first postwar years, it would 


have been easy to recruit an Ameri- 


can foreign legion out of experienced 
soldiers with the strongest anti-Com- 
munist morale—Poles, Ukrainians, 
Balts and others. But nothing was 
done until very recently, when an 
absurdly low enlistment figure of 2,- 
500 was set. By that time, most of 
the ablebodied DPs had dispersed. 

Our failure to make military use 
of the Chinese Nationalist forces, 
either in Korea or in raids against 
South China, will be remembered in 
history as a major blunder, politically 
and militarily. The latest example 
of the folly of sticking to old-fash- 
ioned conventions in the new type 
of global civil war forced on us by 
the Kremlin is our treatment of North 
Korean and Chinese prisoners. We 
have kept all these men _ together, 
the hard-bitten Communists along 
with many who surrendered willing- 
ly and would probably, if given the 
chance, be the best kind of fighters 
on our side. The Communist demand 
for repatriation of all prisoners has 
been holding up the truce negotia- 
tions. This roadblock could have 
been avoided if we had promptly 
screened prisoners, sending the anti- 
Communist Chinese to Formosa and 
letting the anti-Communist North 
Koreans merge with the South Kor- 
ean population. 

For almost thirty-five years, the 
Soviet regime has been pursuing 
tactics of subversion and demorali- 
zation in every non-Communist coun- 
try. How much more time must 
elapse before we squarely face this 
challenge and give our many potential 
allies, today captives of Communist 
regimes, a chance to fight effective- 
ly? It is absurd to think of militarily 
subjugating the vast Eurasian area 
now dominated by the Kremlin. The 
cold war can and must be won by 
giving anti-Communists living under 
Communist tyranny a fighting chance 
—before it is too late. 
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The Fear of Freedom. 
By Francis Biddle. 
Doubleday. 263 pp. $3.50. 


THIS BOOK is noteworthy as much 
for its authorship as for its contents. 
Francis Biddle made a distinguished 
record as our wartime Attorney-Gen- 
eral, managing his necessary police 
chores without doing major damage 
to the country’s liberties—a judg- 
ment which could hardly be made of 
his World War I predecessor. Few 
authors can thus command as much 
expertise as he in dealing with the 
delicate problem of how to scotch 
subversion and yet retain our tradi- 
tional freedoms. 

Surveying our postwar record in 
this area, Biddle concludes that we 
have made an alarming number of 
blunders. Our hostility to Commu- 
nism is soundly based, but some citi- 
zens have allowed their fears to go 
beyond the rational—with results 
alternately dangerous and silly. Bid- 
dle surveys the whole field: the em- 
battled municipalities trying to exile 
all local Reds; the radio programs 
fearful of “controversial” personali- 
ties: the state legislative committees 
as ignorant of Communism as they 
are impervious to the claims of civil 
liberties; the wildly imaginative use 
of guilt by association, which can 
convert any opponent into either a 
Communist or a Fascist, depending 
on the exigencies of the moment. He 
also deals with some of our more 
sober efforts at self-protection, in 
the course of which he provides a 
detailed analysis of the rationale and 
operation of the Federal loyalty pro- 
gram. 

All democrats will share Biddle’s 
scorn for the zanier efforts to com- 
bat Communism by repealing the Bill 
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Is It Hysteria? 
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of Rights. Biddle sees the current 
wave of know-nothingism as the re- 
sult of a subterranean “fear of free- 
dom” which has seized hold of the 
minds of millions of our citizens in 
this age of multiplying anxieties. He 
finds a disturbing analogy between 
our current jitters and the irrational 
fear of Jacobins which assailed our 
British cousins, and our own fore- 
fathers, for many years after the 
French Revolution. 

The analogy allows Biddle to re- 
capitulate some fascinating history, 
but I think he exaggerates the ex- 
tent of our current fears. He presents 
little evidence that the average citi- 
zen is overcome by anti-Communist 
hysteria. My own impression is that 
most Americans are apathetic about 
this as about most other political 
problems. There have certainly been 
some hysterical manifestations, but, 
so far as one can see, they have only 
had a marginal appeal. On the other 
hand, it is quite true that this mar- 
ginal appeal of the irresponsibles can 
be effective in certain tight elections 
—as in Senator Tydings’s defeat in 
Maryland. One has to fight the 
zanies, but let’s not overstate their 
appeal. Their ally is apathy, not a 
psychic craving for a new authoritar- 
ianism. 

One might also point out that, by 
comparison with the post-World War 
I “Red Scare,” our current derelic- 
tions do not loom so large. One must 
assess the hysteria of the moment 
against its historical backdrop. In 
1920, the Communist threat to Amer- 
ica was illusory; today it is real. And 
yet in 1920, under direction of the 


Attorney-General, mass raids were 
the order of the day. Radicals of 
every persuasion were persecuted, 
meeting-places broken up and news- 
papers suppressed; hundreds of 
people were arrested and maltreated 
in a drive to deport the undesirables. 
Today, when we face a far graver 
threat, the authorities—both Federal 
and state—comport themselves with 
far greater decorum. In every area, 
the guarantees of the Bill of Rights 
have a reality which they didn’t 
possess in 1920. This is not said by 
way of excusing the grievous wrongs 
done today, but nothing is gained by 
minimizing the progress we have 
made in three decades. 

Biddle’s analysis of the present 
loyalty program deserves a careful 
reading, for he had much to do with 
its precursors during the war. If the 
real danger is espionage, then the 
best protection, he feels, is counter- 
espionage. If further protection is 
needed, as Biddle agrees it is, the 
loyalty program should be limited to 
“sensitive” agencies. 

Biddle also makes the point that 
the procedural system is weighted 
against the accused employe. The 
principal protection he is denied is 
the right to confront and cross-ex- 
amine his accusers, as he can in a 
criminal trial. Biddle recognizes, of 
course, that a loyalty hearing is not 
a criminal proceeding, and the em- 
ploye probably has no legal right to 
the same guarantees. But he has a 
moral right to fair treatment, par- 
ticularly since the designation of 
“disloyalty” is a far graver disability 
than conviction of any crime short of 
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rape or murder. The trouble, Biddle 
says, is that the Government justi- 
fies its procedures on the grounds of 
legality rather than of wisdom. On 
the other hand, Biddle recognizes 
that forcing the investigatory agen- 
cies to reveal every informer would 
mean destroying any effective coun- 
ter-espionage. Here is the dilemma, 
which he is modest enough not to 
think he can easily solve. He would 
like this and other troublesome 
aspects of the program to be studied 


by an impartial body (such as the 
ill-fated Nimitz commission). Under 
certain circumstances, informants 
might be produced for confrontation; 
some new agency might be empow- 
ered to make these decisions. 

One need not go along with all of 
Biddle’s proposals for the loyalty pro- 
gram to recognize the cogency of his 
discussion. I believe, for example, 
that his suggested “cut-off” date on 
organizational ties is extremely un- 
realistic. If one disregarded affilia- 








tions with subversive groups before 
1945—or before the date when they 
were so designated by the Attorney- 
General—one might arrive at the 
most inaccurate conclusions about a 
person’s pattern of behavior. True, 
membership in such groups back in 
the Popular Front days hardly proves 
anything about an_individual’s 
politics today; on the other hand, a 
consistent pattern of membership 
going back 15 years from the present 
is, to say the least, highly revealing. 





Moses, Manna and Miracles 


Moses. 
By Sholem Asch. 
Putnam. 505 pp. $3.75. 


ScENE I of Sholem Asch’s Moses: 
A concentration camp in Egypt, 
c. 2000 BC. Enter the young and 
handsome prince, the adoptive Egypt- 
ian, Moses, towering like an Aryan 
over the wretched DPs. Enter then 
the exquisite votaress, Bathiya, his 
foster mother; his 
Jochebed, all dugs and bones; and 
his resounding brother, Aaron, from 
the privileged tribe of Levites, whose 
immunities Moses voluntarily _re- 
nounced when he went off to work 
among his brethren in the clay pits. 
From time to time, we also catch 
glimpses of one Nachshon ben 
Aminadab, ancestor of the author, in 
whose tent the soul of Mr. Asch spent 
the night before the Liberation—in 
accordance with a midrash to the 
effect that all souls born and unhorn 
were set free together on the Pass- 
over. 


true mother, 


Scene II, Exodus, is made color- 
ful, not credible, by the use of one 
midrash after another like the one 
above. Sholem Asch appears to have 
been unable to omit a single piece of 
Biblical or rabbinical material; for 
this very reason, the book refuses to 
rise, like a cake with: a few dozen 
too many egg yolks in it. Plagues 
smash down upon Pharaoh, the old 
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anti-Christ, like a ton of bricks, un- 
til I was reminded of Andrew Lang’s 
fairy tale in which the wicked Earth- 
quaker is dispatched by having 
heaved down upon his head an irre- 
sistible weight of stupidity, “the 
stupidity of dull, blind writers on the 
Bible.” 

In scene III, the future Israelites 
quit Egypt, decked to the ears in 
stolen Egyptian finery, and set off for 
the wilderness behind a pillar of 
cloud. Asch gives the pillar his stand- 
ard treatment for miracles, the one 
he employed for Mary’s Immaculate 
Conception: He sneaks up on it from 
behind. On page 163, we read as 


follows: 


“The immense mass of foot 
travellers . . . raised such a cloud 
of dust that by day they were con- 
cealed as by a curtain of smoke: 
and in the bright spring nights of 
the time of the liberation, the light 
of moon and stars playing on the 
dust cloud tinged it with red, so 
that it seemed that pillars of fire 
advanced before the people on its 
path.” 


On page 180, however, the pillar 
reappears: 


“God’s_ sign, the illumined 


cloud which had preceded them 
ever since they had left Goshen. 


This sign there was no ignoring; 
when it moved forward the chil- 
dren of Israel moved with it; when 
it became stationary they paused.” 


Can the attempt to prove an 
axiomatic miracle scientifically sound 
be called artistry? Is it not (suffused 
with reverence as this book is any- 
way) a serious form of religious dis- 
honesty ? 

Ambivalent though he chooses to 
be about them, Asch doesn’t omit a 
single miracle, or dismiss lightly one 
day out of the forty years. I stayed 
with him for twenty—and I have 
never been made so aware of the 
sheer inexorability of time. When I 
left, Moses’ pedagogical processes 
had been interrupted by a filthy, 
yammering pardoner riding an ass, 
with amulets and sex charms tied to 
the saddlebags. As you’d expect from 
the ass, this preacher’s name was 
Balaam. To my mind, neither he nor 
Moses, as depicted in Mr. Asch’s 
book, had anything in common with 
the Biblical characters of the same 
name. I only hope that, as time goes 
on, Mr. Asch’s version of Moses 
won't stick to the biblical Exodus 
like manna—Mr. Asch’s manna: “a 
mixture of insect deposit and the 
thick essence of the dews.” 








Edited by Harold C. Gardiner, SJ. 
Scribner's. 304 pp. $3.00. 


IN THE BEGINNING, there were 
works of art; then the critics came 
to interpret, evaluate, discover the 
“rules” appropriate to each art form. 
Critics do, of course, perform a use- 
ful function for both reader and 
artist. But the danger of criticism is 
that it can discourage even un- 
eccentric originality, as the formal 
critics of the eighteenth century and 
the moral reviewers of the nineteenth 
century did, as the intelligent and 
dogmatic followers of the Fugitives 
and the humanists often do. Precon- 
ceptions are necessary to the critic, 
but they should be exercised flexibly. 

Frederick J. Hoffman’s preconcep- 
tions are those of F. R. Leavis in 
The Great Tradition and of the 
Southern Reviewers who are trying 
to develop as “close” a criticism of 
the novel as they have already of the 
poem. His ideals are Henry James 
and Joseph Conrad, his concerns 
“the larger structural” matters that 
control scope, enumeration, and the 
use of details. For him, “the question 
of moral purpose is inextricably 
bound to the question of aesthetic 
fitness.” Naturalism is particularly 
suspect, for it involves a “non- 
symbolic maneuvering” of facts “only 
in themselves meaningful” and a fre- 
quent “subordination to an ideational 
purpose.” 

This is a legitimate, potentially 
fruitful set of preconceptions, but Mr. 
Hoffman manipulates them unevenly. 
Willa Cather’s early novels and some 
of Ellen Glasgow’s are praised highly 
as long as they reflect the practice of 
James, damned when they deviate in 
Death Comes for the Archbishop and 
In This Our Life. Hemingway’s lim- 
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ited talent is praised highly in the 
early stories and The Sun Also Rises 
(about which Mr. Hoffman writes 
very perceptively) since these show 
the salutory effect of Stein, Pound 
and Ford (who communicated “the 
most important matters of point of 
view and structure which had con- 
cerned Henry James and Joseph 
Conrad”), but it is condemned for 
what has followed (the product of “a 
talent corrupted and enfeebled by the 
loss of aesthetic discipline”). Faulk- 
ner even improves on Ulysses in the 
original imitation of The Sound and 
the Fury, but he allows “ideational 
purpose” to dominate and ruin /n- 
truder in the Dust. Jean Stafford, 
Peter Taylor and a few others from 
the past ten years seem to have ab- 
sorbed James sufficiently to merit 
praise; so have the somewhat older 
Lionel Trilling and Robert Penn 
Warren, though the latter’s novels 
since Night Rider are “largely over- 
written, luxuriant rather than com- 
plex, a magnificent waste of mater- 
ials and technique.” 

Yet all this group fare much better 
than the “naturalists.” Except for 
Norman Mailer, whose The Naked 
and the Dead is praised for its struc- 
ture, Nelson Algren is the only one 
who gets the relative blessing of 
faint praise; his The Man With the 
Golden Arm is “perhaps one of the 
best uses that can be made of a tra- 
dition which has added great bulk 
but little dignity to our fiction.” 
Dreiser’s novels have only the “rough 
form that facts naturally achieve 
when they recur often enough.” In 
Anderson, “words come together in 
a kind of unconscious process of 
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creative illiteracy.” Except in The 
Great Gatsby and In Dubious Battle, 
Fitzgerald and Steinbeck have written 
negligently and negligibly. Farrell 
and Dos Passos seem hardly to de- 
serve the few pages Mr. Hoffman 
devotes to them. 

Some of these judgments—the one 
about Dreiser, for example—are il- 
luminating, but the tone rarely is 
right, the dogma is too often applied 
dogmatically. The naturalists could 
have learned from James’s prefaces, 
but doesn’t a talent like Dreiser’s suc- 
ceed in spite of naiveté about form? 
Is it not proper to observe a cer- 
tain humility before creative talent— 
or is it the function of criticism to 
display asperity with such supercili- 
ousness that readers ignore the nov- 
els with an easy conscience? 

The Catholic writers Father Gar- 
diner has gathered together agree 
with Mr. Hoffman about the relative 
merits of the novelists of the past 
fifty years, although their preconcep- 
tions are different. “The novelist,” 
Father Gardiner writes, “faces man 
on his own level, and that is all the 
critic can and will demand. It is only 
when the novelist approaches human 
nature on a subhuman level that the 
Christian critic wil cry out against 
the distortion. It is only when utter 
naturalism fouls the picture that the 
critic will protest.” 

Father Drummond’s balanced treat- 
ment of Dreiser, Mr. O’Malley’s per- 
ceptive essay on Farrell, and Mr. 
Sandeen’s fine piece on Faulkner do 
not find this “utter naturalism” in 
authors. when the unsophisticated 
would expect Catholic critics to con- 
demn wholeheartedly. In the best of 
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these essays, the “charity that must 
be the soul that informs all” controls 
any tendency to narrow dogmatism. 
Though he is treated a little pedan- 
tically as a reviver of the “Character” 
Hall and Overbury popularized in 


the seventeenth century, Sinclair 
Lewis gets measured justice. So 
do the war novelists, Warren, 


Lionel Trilling and the newest gen- 
eration in American fiction. Perhaps 
there is somewhat too much about 
the ends, too little about the means, 
but the total effect is to bring reader 
to writer, not turn him away. 

The worst of these essays will turn 
readers away as effectively as a 
rambling and ostentatious classroom 
lecture. The criticism of Marquand, 
who inexplicably gets eight more 
pages than any other modern novelist, 
alludes to twenty-four writers of all 
times and places in its first third— 
after which I stopped counting. Mr. 
McLuhan’s treatment of Dos Passos 
is more compactly erudite, but it 
becomes a _ conspicuously 
the virtues of 


quickly 
“clever” essay on 
Joyce, whom Dos Passos evidently 
emulated slavishly and ineptly. Ellen 
Glasgow becomes as much a subject 
for a foolish sermon against James 
as a subject in her own right, Hem- 
ingway is converted into an uncon- 
scious Nietzschean, Wolfe into a 
lover of the coarse and low, Edith 
Wharton into an 
does not suggest in Ethan Frome 


immoralist who 


“that human misery and suffering 
are not part of God’s original plan 
but . . . the inevitable results of our 
own disgusting disobedience.” 

Looking backward, I see that my 
own tone is sometimes immoderate. 
Mr. Hoffman and the Catholic critics 
have done thorough and often per- 
ceptive surveys of the crowded and 
difficult field of American fiction 
from 1900 to 1950. I wish they had 
not omitted such considerable figures 
as Thornton Wilder and Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark, but I wish even 
more that they tempered their judg- 
ments with charity, that they dis- 
played their authors more conspicu- 
ously than themselves. 
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Undereover in Islam 


Cairo to Damascus. 
By John Roy Carlson. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 474 pp. $4.50. 


LET IT BE SAID from the very out- 
set: Cairo to Damascus cannot, in 
fairness either to the author or the 
reader, be compared with his pre- 
vious exposés: Undercover and The 
Plotters. But if you love a good ad- 
venture story seasoned with a sense 
of history, Cairo to Damascus is your 
book. 

What Carlson brings home is the 
fact that Communist and pro-Fascist 
fanatics, far from working at cross- 
purposes, are joining in a common 
drive against the Western world. 
Making his anti-Communist position 
very clear, the author presents a 
seemingly incredible tale of intrigue 
which, nevertheless, has been borne 
out by events. 

He interviews Arab leaders; main- 
tains intimate contacts with the Arab 
Green Shirts (as undercover agent, 
of course); flits back and forth be- 
tween the Israeli and Arab sides 
during the battle for the Holy City; 
exposes Cairo’s links formerly with 
Hitler and now with the Kremlin. 

One reads Cairo to Damascus with 
a feeling in the pit of the stomach 
that the Middle East, like the Far 
East, is sitting on a keg of TNT, with 
Moscow ready to ignite the fuse. Al- 
though Carlson’s emphasis is princi- 
pally on the Mufti’s fanatical follow- 
ing, he presents evidence enough of 
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the growing threat of Soviet inter- 
vention. 

The manner in which Moscow has 
been exploiting nationalistic proclivi- 
ties in Iran and Egypt is vividly illus- 
trated by an interview Carlson had 
with Saleh Harb Pasha, former 
Egyptian Defense Minister and now 
director of Shuban el Muslimin, the 
Young Moslem Association. The 
Egyptian politician said: 

“We hate Communism because 
we are Moslems, but a counsel of 
despair will carry the day when 
Britain asks for our help next 
time. We look on democracy as a 
myth because imperialism is still 
with us. We will fight with the 
devil next time, if necessary. We 
will fight with Russia against both 
England and the United States to 
achieve our independence. We 
will be Communists. We will be 
anything. .. .” 

For the diplomacy of the West to 
permit the Arab world to wander into 
the camp of the Kremlin would be to 
jeopardize much more than just the 
commerce of the Suez or the oil of 
Iran. What is at stake is the entire 
future of free mankind. If you learn 
anything from Cairo to Damascus, it 
is that only the most generous ex- 
penditure of Western democracy’s 
spiritual and material resources can 
help build the Middle East on foun- 


dations of progress and freedom. 
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Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





DEAR EDITOR 





Objects to Riesel’s Comments 
On Treatment of Ben Davis 


I have just read Victor Riesel’s comment on 
the treatment Ben Davis is receiving as an 
inmate in the Federal prison at Terre Haute, 
Ind. [THE New Leaver, January 7], and I 
am somewhat puzzled and worried by it. 

The piece seems to me to contain the im- 
plication that Davis’s treatment is too soft, too 
considerate of his comfort, and that our Fed- 
eral prison regimen should be harsher, especial- 
ly for those of Davis’s ilk. If this is so, Mr. 
Riesel is flying in the face of decades of hard- 
won prison reforms. Certainly he cannot mean 
that the Federal Bureau of Prisons should re- 
turn to the manners and morals that prevailed 
before the reforms of 1930 and that still un- 
happily prevail in some state and local prisons. 

Does he mean that Davis ought to have been 
singled out for more severe treatment, even 
of the Alcatraz variety? This would have been 
contrary to the Bureau’s policies of classifica- 
tion; Davis was not an Alcatraz type. 

Perhaps he only meant to draw a com- 
parison between American and Russian prisons, 
favorable to the American. With this 1 would 
agree, only with the proviso that no prison 
is humane but that there are widely varying 
degrees of inhumanity. 

Nor is Mr. Riesel’s case made clearer by 
what I think are specific inaccuracies. I did 
not know that Terre Haute was called the 
“country club of the prison system.” According 
to the New Yorker, that title went, a few 
years ago, to Danbury; anyhow, there are 
Federal prisons more comfortable than both— 
Mill Point and ‘Nawal Bridge, for instance. 











Wanted: 
P.R. TO SOME PURPOSE 


Public-relations executive seeks so- 
cially constructive work. Now 34, 
he has made constant progress for 
11 years and holds responsible po- 
sition. Considered painstaking edi- 
tor, versatile writer, he has both 
news-room and ad-agency experi- 
ence. Good organizer and public 
speaker. Interested in anti-totali- 
tarian, educational, labor, editorial 
or similar fields. Box 57, EW 
LEADER 











te decerated tin trunks and tee 
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lag polete, for sale at all grocers 
ead delicatessens and aiso at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


And a prison library clerk is not one of the 
desirable jobs in a penal institution. It is, 
first of all, one of the non-paying jobs; it has 
no access to a vendable commodity (such as a 
kitchen job would have); and it carries none 
of what passes for prestige in a penal institu- 
tion. It is not, of course, hard physical labor, 
but that is reserved for disciplinary details. 

Mr. Riesel may know of some special visit- 
ing privileges accorded to Davis, but the Fed- 
eral prison policy provides for two hours a 
month for a small and select list. 

Incidentally, it is good that Mr. Riesel points 
out the shift of the Communist line on the 
Smith Act when their ox is gored as well as 
the Trotskyite one. 


Newark, N. J. STEPHEN SITEMAN 


Reader Conspires to Spread 
The ‘New Leader’ Gospel 


This is howe I see that my New LEADER 
meets another pair of eyes: 

If I do not save the issue or tear out some 
articles, I reinsert it into the wrapper and 
scratch out the name and address. In red 
pencil, I inscribe on the wrapper: “Lucky 
Finder.” On my next subway ride, I manage 
to lose it on a seat. 


New York City JoserH R. LEBo 





“DISTANT DRUMS" 


GARY COOPER 
PLUS 


"MAGIC CARPET" 
LUCILLE BALL 








PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulltzer 

Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 

c Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielzines 

:* with MYRON McCORMICK 

197_ MAJESTIC, 44th Street W. of B'way 
Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed, & Sat. 2:30 

MONDAY EVES @NLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 
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NOW PLAYING 


RIVOLI 


B'way at 49th Street 
Doors open 9:30 A.M. 


MARLON 
BRANDO 


_ __ as Zapata 
Raging Tiger on a White Horse! 














ya 

DARRYL F. ZANUCK 

Vive who produced it! 

yivg, who directed it! 
JOHN STEINBECK 


who wrote it! 
HEAVEN HELP THE NAVY WITH A CREW LIKE THUS! 
ont Darameunt nirpeerite 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“Exciting, colorful, brilliant !’’—Ccameron, News 


“THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 
BETTY HUTTON CORNEL WILDE - CHARLTON HESTON 
DOROTHY LAMOUR GLORIA GRAHAME - JAMES STEWART 
Produced and Directed by CECIL B. DeMILLE 
Color by TECHNICOLOR + A Paramount Picture 


ON STAGE: “STAR-SPANGLED” — Gola new reve produced by 
NY Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and 
\ Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 

















EDITORIAL 





McCarran’'s Folly 


THe McCarran Act forbids entry into the U.S. of 
foreigners who once belonged to a totalitarian party, even 
though they may have joined under duress or as a youth- 
ful folly and have since renounced it and become thor- 
oughly anti-totalitarian. The result, as anyone but Sen- 
ator McCarran and his supporters could have predicted, 
is that the Act itself is proving to be subversive. Two 
cases will prove the point. 

In one, Michael Polanyi, a distinguished British scien- 
tist, was denied a visa and thus prevented from accept- 
ing a permanent post at the University of Chicago. The 
irony is that Polanyi, who may have “transgressed” poli- 
tically at some point in the distant past when not even 
Mr. McCarran knew a Communist or a Fascist from a 
Nevada cowhand, is a man of pronounced conservative 
views who has written many an anti-Marxist book, Chan- 
cellor Kimpton and three faculty members of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, an institution that does not appear on the 
Attorney General’s subversive list, have written the State 
Department objecting to the ban on Polanyi; and they 
have been joined in their action by the American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom. 

In the second case, another Briton, the well-known nov- 
elist Graham Greene, was also denied an entry visa. Mr. 
Greene, it appears, was a Communist party member for 
a whole month while he was a youngster. The fact that 
he was converted to Catholicism in his twenties, and 
that his writings (see particularly The Heart of the 
Matter) have since earned for him a reputation as an 
outstanding Catholic layman, is of no consequence: The 
law sponsored by Mr. McCarran, himself a Catholic, un- 
bends for no one who has ever been so much as a comic- 
opera totalitarian. 

These are only two of a long list of similar cases on 
file with the State Department. Two friends of the Mexican 
physicist, Dr. Vallarta, who helped draft the majority UN 
plan for control of atomic energy supported by the U.S., 
have been refused admittance to this country. Dr. 
E. B. Chain, co-discoverer of penicillin (a subversive 
drug which Mr. McCarran presumably never uses), has 
twice been refused a visa. And Czeslaw Milosz, the former 
Polish Cultural Attaché whose break with Communism 
was discussed here before, still sits in Paris awaiting a 
visa while his wife and two U.S.-born children carry on 
a fretful existence here. 

As Chancellor Kimpton et al., the Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom and the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
all point out in separate protests, the issue at stake is 





intellectual freedom, for the ultimate result of continued 
exclusion of foreign scholars must be the erection of an 
intellectual curtain between the United States and other 
countries. Obviously, this is excellent grist for the Com- 
munist mill, and so in the end the McCarran Act works 
for Communism and not against it. Perhaps Mr. Mc- 
Carran will see the light and lead the way to repeal of his 
Act’s self-defeating restrictions on aliens. Meanwhile, the 
U.S. might be spared some embarrassment if the State 
Department applied those restrictions less rigorously. 


President & Politician 


Not SO MANY MOONS AGO, when mink coats and deep 
freezes were descending upon him in an avalanche, the 
President promised “drastic action” to clean up Govern- 
ment corruption. Time passed, mink went out of style, 
and an indignant President gave way to the caudling 
Politician: He asked none other than Attorney General 
McGrath, in whose department much of the corruption 
existed, to get not to the bottom of things but just 
through the surface to appease the electorate. But from 
the public more cries of disapproval went ‘up. Lo! Presi- 
dent and Politician Truman have now put their heads to- 
gether and emerged with a new wrinkle: Let Republican 
Newbold Morris investigate. 

We are old admirers of Mr. Morris, the protegé of the 
late Mayor LaGuardia of New York and as consistent a 
civic reformer as we have. In many ways, he is better 
suited to fight corruption than Federal Judge Murphy, 
whose appointment many of us prematurely announced 
last December. But Mr. Morris suffers the disadvantage 
of being subordinate to the Attorney General; and al- 
though he will have the ear of the President whenever 
necessary, he can never know when he will be talking into 
the ear of the Politician instead. It is almost as if St. 
George entered the dragon’s belly in order to slay it. And 
perhaps that is the way it will have to be slain. Certainly, 
few appointees have Mr. Morris’s integrity and independ- 
ence, and few have needed those qualities as much. 


Tory Austerity 


“THERE IS NO REJOICING in the fact that Britain’s Tories 
have taken over Labor’s austerity program with a ven- 
geanice. In power a scant three months, they have pruned 
imports by $1.4 billion or 10 per cent of the nation’s 
total, which means drastic cuts in living standards for all 
Britons. In addition, they have restricted all forms of 
credit (instalment purchasers must put down one-third 
cash), sharply curtailed commercial building, and cut 
deeply into other areas of private enterprise (automobile 
production has been reduced by 20 per cent). Aside 
from charging new fees for Health Service facilities, the 
Churchill Government may fairly be said to be acting as 
“socialistically” as the Attlee regime. 


The New Leader 




















What it all proves is that the conservatives here, as 
well as in Britain, were utterly wrong in attributing 
Labor’s austerity program to doctrinaire prejudices when, 
in actuality, the situation stems basically from the in- 
ability of Britain to export as much as she needs to im- 
port. Here we have an historical dilemma which for 
centuries was avoided by exploiting an overseas empire; 
but as that empire dwindles, the crisis in the mother 
country sharpens, and not even the ingenious substitute 
of a Commonwealth has been sufficent to alleviate the 
crisis. 

The U.S. will give Britain $300 million this year out of 
Mutual Security funds, and presumably Churchill was 
able to conclude an agreement here for more steel for 
defense; but neither these nor the austerity measures are 
likely to bring down appreciably Britain’s deficit of 
$1,532,000,000. Although few British politicians, Con- 
servative or Labor, would be willing to admit it, the 
eventual solution lies in closer economic relations—if not 
outright unity—with the Continent rather than the Com- 
monwealth, Or else Mr. Churchill will indeed preside, in 
the Economist’s phrase, “over the dissolution of the ster- 
ling area.” 


The Katyn Inquiry 


LAST WEEK, a special House investigating committee 
opened hearings on a mystery-shrouded tragedy of World 
War I]—the Katyn massacre. When the Soviet Govern- 
ment first announced the discovery of 11,000 murdered 
Polish Army officers in the Katyn forest near Smolensk 
in 1943, the world readily accepted the official Moscow 
version that this was another in the long series of Nazi 
atrocities. Since then, however, facts have been brought 
out which have increasingly pointed to Soviet responsibil- 
ity for the crime. For the past seven years, THE NEW 
LEADER has unceasingly called public attention to the 
need for a full airing of Katyn; and, on September 17, 
1949, we devoted a special supplement to the case. We 
hope that the Congressional inquiry just begun will be 
conducted on a non-partisan basis and with just one aim 
in view; the fixing of final guilt for one of the great un- 
solved crimes of recent history. 


League for Mutual Aid 


Charging no interest whatsoever, and kept going by 
a revolving fund entirely supported by friends, the League 
for Mutual Aid is a non-profit, non-partisan institution 
that has helped countless individuals in distress. Whether 
one needed money to pay doctor bills, an overcoat for the 


winter, or relief from a pressing debt, the League was al- 
ways there to help. Now about to celebrate its 32nd birth- 
day at New York’s Hotel Martinique on February 16, the 
League itself could stand some aid from its many friends. 


The address is 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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AMERICA and the 
RUSSIAN FUTURE 


IN PAMPHLET FORM 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 
January 17, 1952 


The Great Dilemma 
It has already been suggested here that 


the implications .of - 
's ideas. A symposium in the current 
‘New Leader” on the Kennan views, con- 


tributed by four competent writers (re-|P. 


spectively French, German, anti-Commu- 
nist Russian and American) suggests how 
interesting these implications really gré. 
‘or they raise in a rather fundamental 
y the still unsolved problem of the re 
toward which American policy 


-|firm propositions: That the hope must be 
for a change of some kind in the Russian 
governmental structure. That this is not 
really a problem of war or peace, since a 


great war would not in itself produce the|,. 
desired change and might prevent it, while me 





absence of war will not preclude a change! . 
«ing place. That the outside 
= prescribe a new form 0” 
on re-'aremer 


The New Leader 


Please send 


“America and the Russian Future.” 


0 Check enclosed 


C] Bill me 


We've been getting orders by the dozens for the special 
pamphlet-form reprints of the recent symposium on “America 
and the Russian Future.” College teachers, trade-union leaders 
and Government officials have requested bundle orders of the | 
reprint, which contains a summary of George F. Kennan’s famous | 
policy proposal on “America and the Russian Future” and analy- 
ses of it by Raymond Aron, Wilhelm Roepke, Fedor Stepun and 
Boris Shub. 

Comments on the symposium, like the editorial at left in the 
New York Herald Tribune, have increased interest in it, and our | 
office staff is still busy handling the first week’s orders. 

But we’ve still got plenty of copies left, and our printer stands 
ready to get out a new edition of the pamphlet when we say the — 
word. If you’ve already gotten your copy of the “America and ~ 
the Russian Future” symposium, remember your friends who — 
may have missed it. The coupon below will enable you to order | 
copies of this indispensable discussion immediately. 


7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


copies of the symposium on 


Single copy — 10c 
15 copies — $1.00 
100 copies — $5.00 








